CHAPTER XVIir
G.   B.   S.
FOR himself, work is the only thing. Let the ice-cap form,
and the universe expand till it burst or stretch till it snap,
Bernard Shaw will fight on, and write on, while his eye
can see, his tongue speak, and his fingers hold a pen. c I tell
you that as long as I can conceive something better than
myself I cannot be easy unless I am striving to bring it
into existence. That is the law of my life.' The speaker
is Don Juan in his Shavian Hell, but the voice is the voice
of the real Bernard Shaw.
With Shaw, work is a habit rather than a virtue, and
what he cannot stop he has learned to like. Is he happy?
Only when he is working, only when he is pursuing his
purpose, only when he is careful to avoid the pursuit of
happiness; for by pursuit, as Maeterlinck reminded us in
The Blue Bird, happiness is never found. 'The pursuit
of happiness is perhaps the most miserable of human
occupations,' says Shaw. 'Happiness is a by-product,*
remarks his John Tanner. ' I no longer desire happiness:
life is nobler than that/ exclaims his Marchbanks. 'Happi-
ness is the most tedious thing in the world to me. Should
I be what I am if I cared about happiness?' asks his
Napoleon. And his Devil, a perfect gentleman, has nothing
but happiness to offer his guests in hell. No, says Bernard
Shaw: Work! and all the other things will be added unto
you, ' I must take myself as I am and get what work I
can out of myself/ And he practises what he preaches.
It seems to have agreed with him.
As with happiness, so with fame. Referring to Widowers'
Houses, he remarked: ' I heartily hope the time will come
when this play will be both utterly impossible and utterly
unintelligible.' The evils of landlordism existed, and that
was enough to induce an eager young Shaw, as a good
dramatist and a good journalist, to expose them. In seeking
a dragon to slay he found fame, which, like happiness, came
to him as a by-product. So, too, with immortality: he is
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